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THE EVIDENCE FOR THE HOMERIC THEBAIS 
By Edward Fitch 

The paper appearing in Volume XVI, pages 20-26, of this 
journal, under the title "Homer as the Poet of the Thebais," main- 
tains the thesis that there is no sufficient evidence for the view that in 
antiquity the epic Thebais was regarded as Homer's. I wish to 
re-examine the evidence, with special reference to Professor Scott's 
paper. 

There was an early Thebais, at least one verse of which is im- 
bedded in the sixth Olympian ode of Pindar. Our information comes 
from the scholia to verse 15: 6 'A<TK\r)iri&8r)s <j>r}<ri ravra elX7;c6eVcu 
In rrjs KVKXiKtjs Qr/patSos. The Cyclic Thebais, then, is a way of 
denoting this early epic poem. Another fragment, consisting of four 
verses, is preserved in the Laurentian scholia to the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles, verse 1375. The verses, which recite how Oedipus 
cursed his sons with death by each other's hands, are prefaced by 
coy 6 ti)j> KVKhuiiiv Qr)j3at5a ireiroiriKUS cfrrjaiv, and followed by t& S« 
irapa.Tr\ij<na tQ iiroiroicp Kal Aurx^Xos lv rois 'EtttA «ti Qrjficus. Even 
without the explicit testimony of the scholiast a reader of the Septem 
of Aeschylus is prepared to accept the epic background of the play. 
This Cyclic Thebais, then, whatsoever and whosoever it is, had 
something good enough in it to capture the imagination of Pindar 
and of Aeschylus. The Cyclic Thebais is quoted once again, by 
Athenaeus xi. 465 E, who preserves ten verses, recounting the 
earlier curse of Oedipus pronounced upon his sons that in strife they 
should divide their inheritance. There is no real difficulty in assign- 
ing both of these fragments, containing each a curse, to one poem. 
They supplement rather than supplant each other, as Welcker 
(Der epische Cyclus, II, 333 ff.) convincingly argues. Furthermore, 
internal evidence points to their great antiquity. They move in the 
realm of primitive traits and superstitions. 

These three fragments, then, belonged to a poem which came 
to bear the title Cyclic Thebais. Two of the three are by explicit 
ancient testimony prior to Pindar and Aeschylus. The third, 
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quoted by Athenaeus, Professor Scott denies to the older epic poem and 
claims for Antimachus of Colophon, on the ground that Antimachus 
was called a "cyclic" poet. But the word "cyclic" applied once to 
a poet does not justify one in reasoning back from the "Cyclic" 
Thebais to Antimachus as its author. The question is first of all one of 
usage, and about that there is no doubt. The Thebais of Antimachus 
is referred to at least twelve times, always as the Thebais and not 
once as the "Cyclic" Thebais. Besides, the basis for the use of 
"cyclicus" in reference to Antimachus is slight. Porphyrion, in 
a note to Ars Poetica 146, says: "Antimachus fuit cyclicus poeta." 
But that does not mean that Horace himself in verse 136, "ut 
scriptor cyclicus olim," means Antimachus. In fact, the context 
forbids such an opinion. 

Further, the testimony of Pausanias is invoked by Professor 
Scott to show that Thebais normally connotes Antimachus. In 
fact, Pausanias proves just the opposite. In viii. 25. 7-9, Pausanias 
distinguishes clearly the earlier from the later poem. He is rehears- 
ing the argument of the Arcadians to prove the parentage of the 
horse Arion from Posidon. He quotes first from the Iliad, xxiii. 
346^17, then a verse in agreement from "the Thebais." Then he 
adds: aivicraeadai, pvv edekovai to. ewrj Hocreid&va 'Apelovi elvai 
Trarepa. 'Avriixaxos 8e ircuSa elvai yrjs <j>rjcrii>. Here the poem of 
Antimachus is recognized as diverse from the earlier epics, Iliad 
and Thebais. On the point of their diversity Pausanias is not 
confused but quite clear. 

The passage which Professor Scott selects as pertinent to his 
thesis that Thebais for Pausanias connotes Antimachus is viii. 25. 4. 
The matter there under discussion is not, as Professor Scott intimates, 
a discussion of the story of Thebes, but the epithet "Erinys" applied 
to Demeter. Finding this epithet locally used among the Arcadians 
of Thelpusa, whose city he has mentioned, he remarks: byoXoy ei 
5e a<t>Lcri koX ' Avrlp.axos k-jnarpareiav 'Apyeiwv Troirjffas is Qrj^as. 
Antimachus is quoted, it appears, as recognizing this same tradition 
which is embodied in the local cult; he is identified by the words 
htHTTpoLTeiav 'Apyduv iroirjffas « Qrifias as having written an account 
of the Argive expedition against Thebes. It is quite natural that he 
should be so described here, since not Thebes but Arcadia is the 
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general theme. It is much the same as saying "Antimachus in his 
Thebais." But it is not the same as saying that Antimachus is nar' 
t&xvv the poet of the Theban story, or that when Pausanias men- 
tions the Theban story "he is relying on the poetical version of 
Antimachus." That Antimachus is not in any eminent sense in the 
mind of Pausanias when the Theban story is under consideration is 
abundantly clear from ix. 9, where a whole page of text culminates 
in the praise of the older Thebais as next in quality to the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

There is still another bit of evidence which shows that the 
phrase Cyclic Thebais had a precise meaning and referred to the 
earlier epic. It is found in the Townleian scholia to Iliad, xxiii. 
346-47, the verses quoted by Pausanias along with the verse from 
the Thebais as evidence that Posidon was the father of Arion. The 
scholia offer three different versions of the parentage of Arion: 
first, that of Homer that he was deioripas <£i><recos; then oi vewrepoi 
are cited as giving him Posidon and Harpyia as parents; last of all, 
oi 8e iv t& KviiKq Hoaeid&vos nal 'Epivvos. This last expression, ol 
8k iv t<£ KiikAcj), evidently refers to the same poem which we have 
already found mentioned as the Cyclic Thebais. That it was distinct 
from Antimachus' Thebais the whole passage of Pausanias shows. 

There is then no sufficient reason for refusing to recognize the 
tie which unites the three fragments which we have already con- 
sidered as belonging to the earlier Thebais. That tie is the word 
"cyclic." The other four fragments which are reckoned to this 
poem by Kinkel and the Oxford editor, T. W. Allen, are neither 
insignificant nor doubtful. Fragment 1 not only certifies that an 
early Thebais existed, but it carries us a step farther, in that "Homer" 
is named as the author. This information is found in the "Contest 
between Homer and Hesiod," lines 254-60, Oxford edition: 6 8e 
"Oprjpos airoTvx&v rijs v'ikhjs Trepiepxbpevos ZXeye to. TOiripara, irp&rov 
piv ttjv QyfSalda eirt] ( f 17s 17 apxv' 

Apyos auSe Ota ■n-okvSuj/iov ivOtv avaKTtl. 

Here, then, are the two points : there was an old epic poem called 
the Thebais, and Homer was held to be its author. The source from 
which this information comes, the "Contest," is late in form, but 
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elements of it are admittedly old and trustworthy. There is there- 
fore no ground for discrediting this particular bit of testimony. 
But there is more evidence that the Theban poem was ascribed to 
Homer. There is an additional fragment of the Thebais, not included 
in the edition of Kinkel and in the Oxford Homer, but long ago 
recognized as such by Welcker. The text is best given by Bergk in 
his note to Theognis 215 (Poet. Lyr. Gr., II, 139). The fragment 
consists of three verses : 

IIoiiA.wo8ds juoi tckvov «x<i)v voov, ' A/i.<f>CXo\' rjpu) 1 ;, 
rounv i<f>ap/xo£,uv, t£>v Key Kara Stj/xov ikijcu, 
aXXore 8' dAAoios TckiOav Kal \<i>pr] hrarOax. 

Two are quoted by Athenaeus vii. 317 A, with the prefatory remark 
b/wicos iffTopel Kal KXeapx * • • • • irapariOenevos ra8e to. hey, ov 
drfKuv otov iarl, and the third has been conjecturally but very prob- 
ably added from Zenobius. Although no author's name is given by 
Athenaeus, the two verses in a slightly modified form are quoted by 
Antigonus of Carystus, Hist. Mirab. 29, who refers them to "the 
Poet," that is, to Homer, as the context, chapter 24, plainly shows. 
That the true form of the verses is the form given by Athenaeus is 
clear from the name of Amphilochus and from the vocative tckvov. 
The form in which Antigonus quotes them is secondary. The 
verses have moved in the direction of colorless paroemiography. 
But Antigonus attributes them to the poet of the Odyssey and of the 
Hymn to Hermes, and we are therefore justified in claiming them for 
the "Homeric Thebais." The sentiment of these verses was a 
famous one, as is proved by the testimonia which Bergk has collected. 
It is echoed by Theognis, Pindar, Sophocles, and various later 
writers. Turning now to the fragment itself, we find that Amphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraus, one of the chief figures in the Theban 
story, is addressed, presumably by his father. Since the publication 
of the Oxford edition of the Epic Fragments, the editor, Mr. T. W. 
Allen, has published in the Classical Review, XXVII, 189-91, addi- 
tional fragments of the cycle and has accepted this one, assigning it 
tentatively to the Nostoi. His case for the Nostoi depends not 
upon any immediate contact between the fragment and that poem, 
but upon a combination. Calchas and Amphilochus appear together 
in various local traditions, and Calchas appears in the Nostoi. It 
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may therefore be that Amphilochus did also. As against this view 
it seems sufficient to say that the verses, if so interpreted, would have 
to refer to the wanderings of the man Amphilochus, whereas they 
expressly contain advice given to the youth Amphilochus. We 
may therefore conclude that here is a fragment, not of the Nostoi, 
but of the Thebais. 

The question whether Herodotus (v. 67) regarded Homer as 
the author of the Thebais is argued by Professor Scott at some length. 
His argument is in brief that the Iliad and Odyssey make Argos 
and the Argives so prominent that all the conditions of the problem 
are satisfied by assuming for r& 'Op.rjpeia ibrea the limited meaning, 
Iliad and Odyssey. Now, it may be granted that the references to 
Argos in the Iliad and Odyssey make fair sense of the words of 
Herodotus, but it still does not follow that the case is closed. The 
real question is : What is in the mind of Herodotus ? Did he prob- 
ably understand by to. 'Opijpeia &rea the two poems exclusively ? 
We are, as I believe, entitled to say that it is highly improbable that 
he so limited the meaning of this phrase. 

In ii. 116-17 he argues that the Cypria is not Homer's because 
it disagrees at one point with the Iliad. The very fact that an 
argument is framed shows the existence of a current use of the word 
"Homer" as a term not yet delimited. Herodotus lived in an 
environment. This environment is a world in which Homer means 
more than Iliad and Odyssey. There is one more passage in point, 
iv. 32: eari be Kal 'Op.r]p(p iv 'Eiri.y6voi.ai., el 5?) t$ ebvri ye "Oprjpos 
ravra ra ewea eTrolrjae. Here again Herodotus is reacting, though 
less positively, to his environment. His environment is the current 
belief that Homer wrote the Epigoni; if the Epigoni, then certainly 
the Thebais, for the former, as the lesser and derivative work, postu- 
lates the latter. We have then no right to approach the passage in 
v. 67 with the assumption that when the phrase ra O/xijpeta hrea 
occurs in Herodotus it can mean only the Iliad and Odyssey. If we 
do so, we assume that the intellectual horizon of Herodotus is nearer 
ours than that of his contemporaries. 

Our main concern, however, is with the meaning of the second 
sentence of v. 67, which we now consider. It is the sentence KXeio-0£- 
vi?s yap 'Apyeiouri ktX. Herodotus is explaining how Cleisthenes the 
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Athenian imitated his maternal grandfather in the way of making 
institutional changes for political purposes. The earlier Cleisthenes, 
on account of his hostility to the Argives, did two things : he stopped 
the contests of the rhapsodists at Sicyon on account of the Homeric 
poems, and he sought to extirpate the cult of the Argive Adrastus. 
Herodotus in this sentence, which is a carefully built sentence with 
parallel members, co-ordinates two things, the attack upon the 
poetry which honors Argos, and the attack upon the cult of 
the Argive king. Of these two members, the second contains the 
known term, Adrastus, the first the term to. 'Op,ripeia 'iirea whose 
meaning we seek to determine. Now, since the balanced sentence 
with its tovto iiev and tovto de implies a balance of thought, we con- 
clude that a reference to the Theban epic, in which Adrastus played 
a part like that of Agamemnon in the Iliad, is the natural interpre- 
tation, while a reference to the Trojan epic has a far lower degree 
of probability. As an indication of what was in the mind of Herod- 
otus this co-ordination of the cult of the Argive king with rk 'Ofir)pet,a 
eirea is worth more than any amount of diffused reference to Argos 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. This argument from probability agrees 
perfectly with the opening verse of the Thebais: "Apyos aeiSe 0ea kt\. 
It is quite a commonplace of our handbooks to say, as for example 
Jebb says in his Introduction to Homer, page 85: "Callinus who 
nourished about 690 b.c. believed Homer to be the author of an 
epic called Thebais." There is perfectly sound reason for so speaking. 
The reason is found in Pausanias ix. 9. 5. 'Eiroiridt] 8i es tov irohepav 
tovtov nal hrq 0j/j3ats. ' ra 5e hrr\ rauxa KaWlvos, a<f>uconevos avraiv 
is ptvr]p,riv, epTjaev "0/xr]pov rbv woi'qcravTa elvaf KaXXbtf) 8i iroXkoi re 
nal a£iot \6yov /caret, ravrb ^yvoitrav. Now, the manuscripts show in 
both cases where the proper name occurs the form Kahalvos. Syl- 
burg, the sixteenth-century editor, put in the text KaWivos. The 
justification for Sylburg's reading is not far to seek. KaXaTws is 
an unknown name. While as to its formation -aivos is paralleled by 
Uavatvos, HoXvaivos, and other names, all proparoxytone, the first 
syllable, KaX- as against the more common KaXX-, is very rare and 
might well justify suspicion. But the decisive reason for calling 
Kahcuvos corrupt is that it fails to satisfy the obvious sense of the 
passage, since the context calls for a notable name. The corruption 
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of KaXXiPos into KaXatvos involves but one added stroke in the second 
lambda, and the manuscripts have preserved the accent which is cor- 
rect for Callinus and anomalous for Calaenus. For these reasons 
Sylburg's text has been all but universally accepted. Since the cor- 
rupt form can be understood by postulating the new form, and since 
the new form gives a sense that has satisfied generations of readers, it is 
right to call KaXXiws not a conjecture but an emendation. The most 
resolute skeptic will hardly deny that it has proved to be a working 
hypothesis. As such it can be displaced only by a better hypothesis. 
To make an appeal to a corrupt manuscript reading and to rest the 
case there is to decline responsibility for a real conclusion. It is 
safe to say that Callinus will hold the field until a better than he 
appears to challenge him. 

In this review of the evidence I have made no attempt to go 
into the larger and more difficult field of the interpretation of Pindar 
and tragedy. The case for a Thebais attributed to Homer has been 
considered upon the basis of direct ancient testimony. That 
case is sound and good. There was a poem called the Cyclic Thebais, 
and the fragments which are attributed to it are not doubtful. It 
had its own character and quality, and was not confused with the 
Thebais of Antimachus. It was in early times attributed to Homer. 
That need cause no surprise. Aeschylus called his poems portions 
from the great feast of Homer. Pindar regarded the Cypria as 
Homeric. Thucydides thought the Hymn to Delian Apollo Ho- 
meric. Aristotle ascribed the Margites to Homer. If Callinus re- 
ferred to the Thebais as Homer's, we are not bound to believe that he 
wrote a treatise to prove it. He was no doubt as brief in his reference 
as was Simonides, who quotes the Iliad. In this matter of the 
attribution of the Thebais to Homer what lies before us in the way 
of evidence is not a pair of proof texts, as unstable as tenpins, but a 
broadly based tradition. That is why Monro, in his article on 
Homer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, could content himself 
with saying: "Finally the Thebais always counted as a work of 
Homer." 
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